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rOft  Thk  ETiMiNG  riti*fiDi. 


THE  PHILANTHROPIST,  NO  I. 


«  Snttt  lacbrytM  rerutk  et  mentem  fnattalia  tanguntV 

<*  Teart  are  a  debt  due  to  mitery,  and  the  woes  of 
mortality  efiect  the  mind.** 

Puftuit*  Literature. 

The  philosopher  may  look  Upon  the 
fnitfortunes of  mankind  with  stoical apa- 
*thy,  as  the  consequence  of  their  follies, 
and  deem  them  undeserving  of  his  pity 
or  regard  ;  hut  the  philinthropiat  will 
drop  a  tear  to  human  wretchedness,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  l>een  its  origin.  If  th^ 
frailty  of  mortality  is  an  inherent  prin¬ 
ciple,  surely  its  unfortunate  consequen¬ 
ces  claim  our  commiseration  ;  and 
he  who  coldly  calculates  the  impru¬ 
dence  or  the  errors  from  whence  they 
proceeded,  is  distinguished  by  reasoning 
faculties  alone  from  the  brute  creation. 
To  compassionate  the  distresses  of  others 
when  we  arc  not  in  a  capacity  to  relieve 
them,  is  evincing  a  disposition  equally 
amiable  as  if  it  were  associated  with 
ainlity.  Let  not  then  the  roan  who  feels 
that  he  cannot  alleviate  Wretchedness,  re¬ 
fuse  to  thar  sufferer  his  sympathy,  for  to 
each  he  is  equally  entitled  ;  and  IT  we 
cannot  bestow  the  one,  let  us  not  with¬ 
hold  the  other. 

Yet  while  actual  misfortune  is  in  any 
case  deserving  our  afention,  it  is  an  in- 
floliitable  truth  that  it  too  frequently  ori¬ 
ginates  in  folly  and  imprudence’.  To 
prevent  its  occurrence  the  catises  must 
be  done  awav.  To  effect  this  deiirahle 
purpose  requires  the  combinatldn  o!  all 
the  active  powers  of  the  mind,  f<it  Jt 
comprises  all  that  cart  result  feoiti  virtu- 
ous  principles  arid  mental  energy.'  Vet 
it  is  a  simfde  path  that  we  rintist  pursue  ; 
and  were  it  not  that  man  h  prone  to  eri/7 
(IS  the  sparks  fiy  upwards  it  would  be  no 
task  to  perform.  Difficult  as  it  may  be 
to  avoid  imprudence  at  some’period  of  | 
our  lives,  caution  may  prevent,  by  at-  j 


tentive  observation,  the  commission  of 
eritirs  which  the  strongest  abilities  cannot 
repair.  Then  permit  the  Philanthro¬ 
pist  (who  though  self-styled,  presumes 
he  possesses  a  portion  of  sensibility  for  the 
welfare  of  his.  fellow  creatures)  to  guard 
his  readers  against  the  Brat  steps  in  the 
path  of  error.  Let  him  conjure  them  to 
dissolve  the  liliputian  ties  of  imprudence 
which  are  twining  around  them,  ere  they 
become  too  gigantic  to  be  destroyed  and 
too  numerous  to  overcome.  Speculative 
observations  on  men  and  manners  are  sel¬ 
dom  found  to  benefit  the  general  mass 
of  readers,  although  they  may  afford 
momentary  amusement,  and  therfore  the 
writer  who  hopes  to  reform  the  vices  of 
the  age,  and  correct  the  abuses  which 
have  crept  into  society,  must  be  coura¬ 
geous  to  attempt,  and  ingenious  to  suc^ 
cced.  To  advise  is  a  thankless  office. 
To  caution  is  to  excite  contempt but’he 
who  with  the  fascination  of  an  "Addison 
could  command  the  attention  of  his  rea¬ 
ders,  by  tl)e  elegance  of  style  and  puri¬ 
ty  of  diction,  and  lead  them  insensibly 
to  the  study  of  the  more  sublhn^  truths 
of  morality  and  philosophy,  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  human  mind,  and  a 
knowledge  of  its  frailty,  would  indeed 
deserve  well  of  his  country.  But  alas  ! 
where  is  a  mind.sp  endowedto  be  found  ? 
Itaie  indeed  are  the  sons  of  genius  in 
our  enlightened  age  who  combine  the 
“  utile  dulci*'  and  arrest  fhc  attention  as 
viith  the  spell  of  the  sorceress  ; — sunk  in 
sloth  or  revelling  in  the  lap  of  ease,  their 
powers,  theirvirtues,  their  attainments  are 
lost  to  society  and  useless  to  themselves. 
In  selfish  enjoyments  their  social  and  mo¬ 
ral  duties,  their  obligations  to  diffuse  the 
knowledge  they  have  acquired,  arc  for¬ 
gotten.  Then  while  the  constellations 
in  the  firmament  of  science  are  shrouded 
in  darkness  of  their  own  ci*eation,  eclipsed 
hr  the  interventiori  of  sordid  views  and 
earthly  pursuits,  or  lilre  the  comet  gleam¬ 
ing  on  the  world  with  bright  but  passing 
splendour,  shall  *a  star  of  the  least  mag¬ 
nitude  in  the  literary  hemisphere  presume 


with,  his  twinkling  light  to  supply  the 
want  of  their  more  glorious  beams  . 
r HE  PklLANTHKOrtST  CXpCCtS  DOt  the 
plaudits  of  his  readers  nor  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  World.  -To  avoid  reproach 
shall  be  his  aim  ;  to  escape  censure  his 
ambition,  and  his  greatest  hope  is  that 
the  justice  of  the  reader  will  approve  his 
design,  if  compelled  to  condemn  the 
execution.  He  will  not  be  either  the 
Diogenes  or  Heraclitus  of  the  day — he 
will^  not  weep  over  the  absurdities  of 
fashion  or  laugh  at  the  misfortunes  of  the 
most  imprudent,  of  his  brethren,  and  if 
instigated  to  apply  the. lash  of  satire  to 
the  follies  or  the  vices  of  the  age,  he 
will  strenuously  avoid  a  collision  with  the 
feelings  of  honest  integrity.  Such  are  the. 
views  of  The  Philanthropist — too 
humble  to  obtain  the  imputation  of  arro¬ 
gance,  yet  too  exalted  to  merit  contempt. 

VV. 


FOR  THE  EVENING  FIRE-SIDE. 


THE  maniac’s  SOLILOqUY. 


Scene— ettep  arid  ru^ed  tmountain. 


Meter*.  Editor*, 

The  following  was  written  aome  few  years  ago.  If 
you  should  not  deeni  it  too  fanciful  and  incorrect, 
you  are  reapectfully  re(]uested  to  insert  it. 


Suspend  thy  torturing  power,  fond  Recollection  ! 

In  dull  OUivion’s  wave  my  Mritses  steep ; 

L«t  nought  disturb  the  slumbering  fiend  UeHection, 
Or  waken  Anguish  from  her  transient  sleep. 

Oft  when  the  Moon  ascends  In  cloudless  lustre, 

To  cheer  the  landscape  with  iter  {/allid  beamj 
When  peasant  swains  in  many  a  joyful  cluster. 
Collect  beside  some  gently  murmuring  stream  .* 


On  that  tall  clifT,  or  this  asjiiring  mountain, 

That  frowns  terrific  on  the  vale  below  t 
To  falling  torrent  or  pellucid  fountain, 

I  tell  the  mournful  story  of  my  wt  c. 

That  once  the  beams  of  Hdj)C  my  path  enlight'ned. 
Gave  added  radiance  to  eacli  new-born  day ; 

In  Pleasure’s  treacherous  glass  mv  prospects  hright- 
’ned,  * 

And  glow’d  refulgent  in  tl>e  glitt’ring^ray. 


Fell  Disappointment  Joy’s  gay  har%*est  Wighretl, 
Expell'd  the  tlatterer  from  my  aching  bre JR  i 
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Bade  me  mid  dark  Despair’s  drear  wild  benighted, 
I'o  wander  ho])eless  of  a  place  of  rest. 

Disf^ell’d  the  motley  visions  Hope  created, 

Bade  **  moody  madness'*  brood  around  my  head ; 
Nor  yet  with  vengesmce  on  his  victim  sated. 
Drove  me  a  maniac  forth  to  seek  my  bread. 


By  poverty  oppress’d,  by  friends  deserted, 
Dcsirised  and  injured  by  my  brother  man ; 

No  hand  that  might  perhaps  have  woes  averted, 
Was  e’er  extended  to  prolong  roy  span. 

From  woridly  lycophants  whose  trade’s  deceiving, 
From  all  the  meanly  proud  and  little  great. 

From  fond  credulity,  each  tale  believing, 

From  slaves  of  Fashion,  and  from  tools  of  state. 


1  fled  from  Hope,  from  Fear,  from  Joy  and  Sorrow, 
From  all  1  fled,  nor  left  a  thought  behind; 

Oft  I  review  the  past,  but  for  the  morrow 
1  ne’er  prepare,  because  *tis  like  mankind: 

Always  deluding  with  expected  pleasure, 

Dike  them  it  promises  but  ne’er  performs 

1  hese  mountain  scenes  are  now  my  only  treasure,  • 
Here,  I  hold  converse  with  the  King  of  storms. 

When  the  proud  Genius  of  the  tempest,  sailing. 

Or  some  black  cloud,  directs  the  whirl  wind’s’ force, 

While  far  below  are  prostrate  crouds  bewailing, 

The  desolation  that  attends  his  course. 


I  careless  smile, — to. me  it  bears  no  terror; — 

Firm  as  my  seat  its  fury  I  defy  ; 

I.et  him  who  wanders  in  a  world  of  error. 

Shrink  from  the  tempests  that  deform  the  sky. 

1  see  around  me  lightnings  harmless  playing, 

They  form  a  wreathe  to  deck  my  aching  head  ; 

Bur  there,  below,  I  see  them  thousands  staying. 
And  striking  nations  with  an  aweful  dread. 

See  ytn  poor  mortal  startle  at  the  thunder  ! 

/\nd  fly  for  shelter  to  bis  towering  dome;  . 

While  on  the  scene  1  gaze  in  silent  wonder! 
Content  and  fearless  in  my  rocky  home. 

No  sylphs  or  gnomes,  contribute  to  my  slumbers. 
With  choiai  songs  from  bower  or  shaulowy  dell ; 

No  moonstruck  minstrel’s  harsh  discordant  numbers 
Disturb  the  quiet  of  my  tranquil  cell. 

To  me  more  sweet  the  music  of  the  torrent. 

That  tumbles  headiong  froro  yon  moss-grown  rock  ! 

Or  the  deep  murmur  of  the  foaming  current. 

Where clifis  uprising  brave  thepowerful  shock. 

To  me  more  swefct — the  wandering  eagle  screaming, 
Its  harsh  shrill  anthems  in  the  ear  of  night ; 

lltan  warbling  nightingales  to  poets  dreaming. 
When  Fancy  wings  her  gay  fantastic  flight. 

I  love  to  wander  wrapt  in  meditation, 

Midst  these  wild  scenes,  thro*  this  embowering 
wood ; 

No  ravenous  wolf  disturbs  my  contem[j|ation, 

He  knows  my  step  and  flies  afar  for  food. 

When  brooding  tempest  darken  all  the  heaven  I 
Ncrnjioon  nors  ar  affords  its  twinkling  lig.ht. 

When  sharp  and  chill  blows  the  keen  gale  of  even, 
And  adds  new  terrors  to  the  black’ning  night  ’ 


Or  o’er  the  white-top’d  wave  a  moment  streaming, 
To  leave  the  world  in  darkness  more  profound. 

1  r  -• 

Or  listen  to  the  roar  of  distant  ocean. 

Whose  waves  im|)etuous  chide  the  peaceful  shore ; 
Onward  impelled*  they  rush  with  wild  commotion. 
And  startle  echo  with  their  sullen  roar : 


Or  to  the  spirits  of  the  night  that  wander. 

O’er  trackless  wilds  or  skim  the  lurid  air; 

Complain  that  on  the  rugged  mountain  yonder, 

The  iiight-iiends  chaunt  their  songs  of  wild  despair. 

That  oft  at  midnight’s  dark  and  gloomy  hour, 
Shriecksloud  and  dismal  ecKo/roni  below; 

As  though  some  demon  urged  his  torturing  power. 
The  Ecrce  and  vengeful  minister  of  woo  : 

That  oft  amid  the  clouds  are  spectres  dancing. 

Or  skimming  o’er  the  surface  of  the  wave  ; 

Or  through  the  air  on  shadowy  coursers  prancing. 
While  idly  round  the  wintry  tempests  rave. 

Scarce  three  nights  since,  as  on  the  summit  seated, 
On  this  high  rock  1  sung  my  ears  to  sleep, 

A  Hend  in  seraph-garb  my  senses  cheated. 

And  lur’d  me  to  tire  borders  of  the  steep. 

Then  had  1  fdllen,  unconscimis^f  my  danger. 

But  some  kind  spirit  hover’d  round  my  head  ; 

Stretch'd  forth  his  arm  to  save  the  mountain-ranger. 
And  rescued  sorrows  victim  from  the  dead. 


Now  when  grey  twilight  o’er  the  landscape  stealing^ 
Veils  smiling  Nature  in  a  deep’ning  gloom ; 

Here  1  reflect  on  man  to  man  unfeeling, 

And  mark  his  varied  passage  to  the  tomb. 


In  youth  indulging  freaks  of  amorous  fully, 

111  age  pursuing  wealth’s  delusive  form; 
Klate  with  joy,  o’erwhelmed  in  melanchuiy, 
Or'toss’d  in  Passion’s  wild  destructive  storm. 


I  hate  the  world,  its  false  deceitful  splendour, 
The  visionary  schemes  of  human  joy  ; 

No  charm  for  me  has  ostentatious  graiKietir, 


correspondent,  or  the  obsolete  letters  of 
Wm.  Penn,  and  such-like  things  ?  We 
have  sober  things  enough  at  home,  and 
of  grammar  we  had  plenty  at  school.  In 
a  paper  IJke  yours  we  expect  something 
Lively  that  will  animate  the  social  circle 
in  the  long  winter  evenings.  “  Simul  et 
juctinda  etidonca  dicere  vita.”  Blend  a 
large  portion  of  amusement  with  a  little 
instruction.  Give  us  variety — “  variety 
is  the  spice  of  life;”  Let  us^  have  aneci 
dotes,  epigrams,  bon-mots,  and  enig¬ 
mas  ;  and  be  careful  not  to  omit  a  regu- 
lar  account  of  marriages  ;  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  old  Editors  were  averse  to  mat¬ 
rimony  from  their  always  keeping  mum^ 
with  respect  to  this  interesting  article. — 
Wc  want  something  that  will  gratify  cu. 
riosity,  and  excite  risibility,  ipvite  $i. 
MON  Stow,  Sam  Siuntes,  J.  Causti- 
cus,  and  such  lads  of  humour  to  your 
circle,  whom  1  suspect  the  austere  tenor 
of  your  predecessors  in  a  great  measure 
checked.  But  above  all  let  me  request 
you  to  revise  the  pigeon-hole  of  oblivi- 
on.  1  am  persuaded  it  retains  m  durance 
vilcy  many  pieces  of  merit,  which  like 
the  victims  of  arbitrary  power  in  the 
BastiUy  require  the  exertions  of  a  patri¬ 
otic  society  to  bring  them  forth  to  tlic 
cheerful  light. 

I  do  not  speak  thus  from  hearsay  only 
being  myself  «  sufferer  by  the  ci-devan^ 
Eds.  Something  more  than  six  months 
ago,  their  seemingly  kind  and  pressin^ 
invitation  to  the  sons  and  daughters  olj 
genius,  induced  me  to  exert  my  encr 


On  some  tall  cliff  I  view  the  meteor,  {^learning 
With  trsusteat-bUte  illume  the  scene  around  ; 


Here  will  1  dwell,  where  Fancy’s  fond  delusion, 
Shall  ne’er  disturb  my  soliury  cell ; 

Far  from  the  jarring  scenes  of  mad  confusion, 
And  tickle  fashion’s  tascinating  spell ; 


Nor  dreams  of  bliss  which  Truth’s  bri*h.  beam*  g'M—»  poetic  piece  was  the  consequence 
ficstroy.  which  1  reviewed  with  critic  nicety,  co 

pied  in  a  verj’  fair  hand,  and  forwarde 
to  the  letter-box*.  Impatiently  waitin 
for  the  appearance  of  the  next  number 
I  was  anticipating  a  handsome  compli 
ment  to  the  .merit  of  the  piece,  when| 
j*udge  of  my  surprise  to  find  when  th 
paper  came  that  in  “  Notes  to  Corre 
pondenls,”  my ‘writing  was  praised  a 
the  expense  of  my  poetry,  and  my  pro-j 
ductioD  condemned  to  the  pigeon-hole  o 
oblivion.  I  had  just  received  a  cup  o 
tea  when  the  mortification  reached  me 
and  to  hide  my  confusion  applied  th 
scalding  liquor  to  my  lips.  1  hande 
Miss  Fanny  the  snuffer-tray  instead  o 


THI  death  from  all  its  cares  jiiy  breast  relieving. 

Dissolves  the  charm  that  wraps  niy'soul  in  gloom. 
And  life’s  fantastic  dreams  no  more  Ueceiving, 

1  seek  the  tranquil  mansious  of  the  comb. 

Sylvanuq. 


'  To  the  new  EJ'don  ej'  the  Evening  Fire-tide,^ 
Gbntlembn,  * . - 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  Evening 


Fire-side,  has  commenced  with  the  new  the  chefcse-platc,  and  actually  snuffed  th 
year  under  such  pleasing  auspicejs.  From  candle  with  the  sugar-tongs.  I  canno 
a  society  of  Editors  we  may  hope  it  will  recollect  without  pain-4he  sufferings 
be  relieved  of  the  antiquated  notions  and  endured  that  night,  and  the  many  extra 
sombre  prejudices  which  formerly  cast  vagant  blunders  I  committedf  socontrar 
over  it  a  “  night  of  shade.”  What  have  to  my  usual  politeness  j  and  all  this  wa 
we  to  do  with  Car Ac’a' visionary  gloom  occasioned  by  the  capricious  injustice  o 
— the  grammaticisms  of  the  London  the  Editors,  who  like  the  tyrant  Domi 
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tian,  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  sticking 
the  pins  of  sarcasm  through  the  ;Bies 
whom  their  honied  words  had  allured  to 
the  letter-box. 

Revise,  therefore,  your  pigeon-hole 
of  oblivion,  and  give  us  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  the  plaudits  of  the  real  judg¬ 
es  of  taste,  and  by  so  doing  assure  your¬ 
selves  of  the  future  notice  of  many 
A  DeSERVIMO  CotRlSPONDENT. 


POR  THE  EVENING  FIRE-SXDB. 
To  the  Editors^ 

A  friend  to  ttauneb  as  Olivebranch, 
Is  quite  an  acquisition, 

He  is,  sure  ye  will  all  agree, 

Profound  in  erudition. 

He*s  iNFouMATioiti  hearing  organ, 

A  Prodigy  at  gihgling  jargon  j 
The  Trumpeter  of  idle  rumoar. 

And  Patmtegtence  of  Good  humour. 

I  think  that  from  our  short  acquaintance. 
Nothing  appears  to  induce  repentance  : 
The  love  we  feel  for.one  another, 

You'll  please  to  endeavour  not  to  imother ; 
Still  let  it  glow  with  steady  dame. 
Uninfluenced  by  the  breath  of  fame. 
Though  all  our  other  prospects  perish. 
Mutual  affection  let  us  cherish. 


His  stock  of  knowledge  can't  be  small, 
^Vho  knows  what's  doo^  and  said  by  all ; 

Be  lib'ral  to  this  knowing  chap,  and, 

He'll  tell  us  ail  that  ever  happened  ! 

Still  let  him  feed  us  till  we  fatten. 

On  precious  scraps  of  French  and  Latin ; 

We  all  with  literary  maw  full. 

Can  swell  like  him  and  look  as  awful : 

I've  been,  dear  Editors,  o'ertaken. 

By  grief,  and  sleep  has  me  ftHsaken  ; 
i  have  not  slept  six  minutes  yet. 

Since  hearing  of  his  ague  6t ; 

His  muse  asserts  (and  i  believe  her) 

•Twas  follow'd  by  a  raging  fever,*  — — 

Which  (at  cufijecturr  makes  it  out, 

..Who  sometimes  knows  what  she's  about) 
Leap'd  over  Reason’s  boui^'ry  fences. 

And  rudely  trespassed  on  his  tenses. 

'i'lS  strange  that  Nostrum  who  was  present. 
And  symptoms  saw  that  look  unplea^nti 
Did  not  for  pity's-aake  implore  him,  ' 

To  wait  until  be  could  restore  him ;  *’  * 

Before  he  took  the  exalted  station, 

■In  which  much  ratiocination 
Is  needful,  to  insure  success,  > 

To  those  w  ho  fume-ward s  wish  to  press. 

He  stands  on  ticklish  ground  whose  trust  is, 

In  generosity  and  justice : 

Our  nearest  friends  are  sometimes  fickle. 

Else  Simon  in  bis  »*-di8mal  pickle," 

Had  not  been  suffer'd  to  escape, 

And  run  the  hauard  of  a  scrape  ! 

But  Nostrum  who  was  fond  of  rare  show,  * 
Lov'd  any  thing  in  form  of  scarecrow ; 


On  much  diversion  toire/y.counted, «  ^  . 

If  he  could  get  the  maniac  mounted  ! 

On  an  old  nag  of  neighbour  Robb  in, 
Whom  for  conciseness  we'll  call  Dobbin  ; 
Then  know  ye  bards,  who  haunt  Parnassus, 
Dobbin's  the  name  of  his  Pegasus. 

Dobbin  was  brought,  sir  Simon  stept  on. 
And  look'd  like  some  fierce  son  of  Neptune ; 
His  arms  and  legs,  whose  oscillations. 

Kept  time  with  his  vociferations ! 

First  struck  hit  beast,  and  then  the  air. 

Poor  Dobbin  was  obliged  to  Ib^r 
The  just  chastiaement  of  his  master. 

And  try'd  to  move  a  little  faster: 

111  short,  be  cut  so  odd  a  figure. 

That  all  who  saw  him,  bad  to  snicker: 

Tho' adverse  winds  forc’d  him  to  tack, 

And  for  a  long  time  kept  him  back. 

About  the  middle  of  the  journey. 

Then  to  the  middle,  readers  turn  yc ; 

I've  heard  it  confidently  said,  they 
Made  but  very  little  head-way; 

And  two  whole  weeks  were  spent  you’ll  find. 
In  beating  up  against  the  wind. 

But  after  many  vigorous  trials, 
Wond’rous  escapes,  unheard  of  toils. 

He  gain’d  the  port  by  strict  adherence, 

1*0  rules  laid  down  by  Perseverance. 


His  viewjf  and  mine,  appear  the  same> 

Both  wish  to  traffic  rhyme  for  fame ! 

But  both,  1  fear,  will  yet  be  cheated. 

And  our  aspiring  hopes  defeated. 

When  next  becomes  where  wits  assemble. 
Where  tim’id  authors  learn  to  tremble, 

W  here  some  untk ill'd  mrbosely  mutter. 

And  others  noble  precepts  utter ; 

Give  him  my  compliments,  and  tell  him. 

I’m  sorry  any  thing  bcfel  him  ; 

1  hat  has  a  tendency  to  induce. 

His  hardship  to  demand  a  truce ; 

No^v  lest  example  should  undo. 

The  precept  that  1  have  in  view. 

I’ll  ask  your  pardon  for  the  intrusion. 

And  shortly  come  to  a  conclusion  :  • 

My  precept  now  ye  bards  attend  to. 

Whose  whose  murrer/i^ there's  no  end  to; 

.  Keniember  that  a  long  production. 

Containing  nothing  like  instruction. 

Many  will  ceiisuiv,  none  admire, 

I  •  'Such»only  will  disgust,  and  tire. 

I  Dominic  Myetle. 

MoutU^HolIy,  Jan,  8,  1806. 

FOR  THE  EVENING  F|RE-tlDB. 

TO  THE  GENIUS  OF  THE  STORM. 
Written  yune  22,  1804. 

Oh!  thou  whose  rude  breath  blust’ring  through  the  air* 
Impels  the  clouds  that  summer  skies  deform. 

Once  more  permit  lis  Phoebus’  beams  to  share. 

And  cease  to  wake  the  elemental  storm. 

•  *••  •  • 

Lo !  drooping  Ceres  deprecates  thy  power. 

And  mourris  in  tears  thy  desolating  sway. 

The  glooms  of  winter  sliroud  her  golden  hour. 

And  louring  skies  prolong  the  dreary  day. 


I  With  sorrowing  eye  the  peasant  views  the  mead, 

By  thee  deprived  of  all  its  jiromised  bloom. 

With  quick  progression,  showers  to  showers  succeed, 
And  summer  yields  to  waning  autumn’s  gloom. 

No  bending  harvests  court  the  reaper’s  hand; 

Blit  prostrate  kiss  the  inundated  soil, 

And  meagre  famine  scowling  o’er  the  land, 
Withdisappointment  mocks  liis  patient  toil. 

Oh  I  then  recal  the  rude  impetuous  blast. 

That  sweeps  indignant  o'er  the  moisten’d  jilain, 
Disfiel  the  clouds — and  all  thy  terrors  past, 

Let  peace  and  plenty  crown  the  rustic  train. 

Lvricus. 

SELECTED  FOR  THE  EVENING  FlRE-SlDE. 

Allegory  of  Prosperity  and  Adversity, 

I  am  indebted  to  a  correspondent  for 
the  following  allegory.  The  manner  in 
which  it  is  written,  and  the  moral  it  con¬ 
tains,  will  he  a  better  recommendation  of 
it,  than  any  compliment  of  mine,  i 
shall  therefore  lay  it  before  my  readers 
Mrithout  farther  preface. 

Prosperity  and  Adversity,  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Providence,  were  sent  to  the 
blouse  of  a  rich  Phoenician  merchant, 
lamed  Velasco,  whose  residence  was  at 
Tyre,  the  capital  city  in  that  kingdom. 

Prosperity,  the  eldest,  was  beautiful 
IS  the  morning,  and  cheerful  as  the  spring ; 
)ut  Adversity  was  sorrowful  and  ill-la- 
roured. 

Velasco  had  .two  sons,  Felix  and  Ura- 
)ia.  They  were  both  bred  to  commerce, 
hough  liberally  educated,  and  had  lived 
ogether  from  their  infancy  in  the  sirict- 
:st  harmony  and  friendship.  But  love, 
icfore  whom  all  the  affections  of  the 
oul  are  as  the  traces  of  a  ship  upon  the 
icean,  which  remain  only  for  a  moment, 
hreatened  in  an  evil  hour  to  set  them  at 
ariance  ;  for  both  were-  became  cna- 
[loUred  with  the  beauties  of  Prosperity.* 
^he  nymph,  like  one  of  the  daughters 
f  men,  gave  encouragement  to  each  by 
jms  ;  but  to  avoid  a  particular  declara¬ 
tion,  she  avowed  a  resolution  never  to 
marry,  unless  her  sister,  from  whom  she 
said  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  be  long 
separated,  was  married  at  the  same  time. 

Velasco,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the 
passions  of  his  sons,  and  who  dreaded 
eveiy  thing  from  their  violence,  to  pre¬ 
vent  consequences,  obliged  them  by  his 
authority  to  decide  their  pretension.s  by 
lots;  each  previously  engaging  in  a  so-^ 
Icmn  oath  to  marry  the  nymph  that  should  " 
fall  to  his  share.  The  lots  were  ♦accord¬ 
ingly  drawn  ;  and-Prosperity  became  the 
wife  of  Felix,  and  Adversity  of  Uianio. 
Soon  after  the  celebration  of  these 
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nuptials,  Velasco  died,  having  bequeath¬ 
ed  to  his  eldest  son  Felix  the  house 

herein  he  dwelt,  together  with  the 
greatest  part  of  his  large  fortune  and  ef¬ 
fects. 

The  husband  of  Prosperity  was  so 
transported  with  the  gay  disposition  and 
enchanting  beauties  of  his  bride,  that  he 
clcaihed  herin  gold  and  silver,  and  adorn¬ 
ed  her  with  jewels  of  inestimable  value. 
He  built  a  palace  for  her  in  the  woods  ; 
he  turned  rivers  into  his  gardens,  and 
beautiHed  their  banks  with  temples  and 
pavilions.  He  entertained  at  his  table 
the  nobles  of  the  land,  delighting  their 
cars  with  music,  and  their  eyes  with 
magnificence.  But  his  kindred  he  l>e- 
held  as  strangers,  and  the  companions  of 
his  youth  passed  by  unregarded.  His 
bi other  also  became  hateful  in  his  sight, 
an  l  in  process  of  time  he  commanded  the 
doors  of  his  house  to  be  shut  against  him. 

But  as  the  stream  flows  from  its  chan¬ 
nel,  and  loses  itself  among  the  vallies, 
unless  confined  by  hanks ;  so  also  will 
the  current  of  fortune  be  dissipated,  un¬ 
less  bounded  by  economy.  -In  a  few  years 
the  estate  of  Felix  was  wasted  by  extras 
vagunce,  his  merchandize  failed  him  by 
neglect,  and  his  effects  were  seized  by 
the  merciless  hands  of  creditors.  He 
applied  himself  for  support  to  the  nobles 
and  great  men  whom  he  had  feasted  and 
made  presents  to,  but  his  voice  was  as 
the  voice  of  a  stranger,  and  they  remem- 
Ijcred  not  his  face.  The  friends  whom 
he  had  neglected  derided  him  in  their 
turn,  his  wife  also  iosulted^him,  and  turn¬ 
ed  her  back  upon  him  and  fled.  Yet  was 
his  heart  so  bewitched  with  her  sorce¬ 
ries,  that  he  pursued  her  with  entreaties, 
until,  by  her  haste  to  abandon  him,  her 
mask  fell  off,  and  discovered  to  him  a 
face  as  withered  and  deformed,  as  before 
it  had  appeared  youthful  and  engaging. 

What  became  of  him  afterwards  tradi¬ 
tion  does  not  relate  with  certainty.  It  is 
believed  that  he  fled  into  Egypt,  and  li¬ 
ved  precariously  on  the  scanty  benevo¬ 
lence  of  a  few  friends,  who  had  not  to¬ 
tally  deserted  him,  and  that  he  -died  in  a 
short  lime,  wretched  and  an  exile. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Uranio,  who,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  had  been  dri¬ 
ven  out  of  doors  by  his  brother  Felix. — 
Adversity,  though  hateful  to  his  heart, 
and  a  spectre  to  his  eyes,  was  the  constant 
attendant  upon  his  steps  :  and  to  aggravate 
his, sorrow,  he  received  certain  intelli- 
gcncc  that  his  richest  vessel  was  taken  by 
a  Sardinian  pirate,  that  another  was  lost 
upon  the  Lybian  Syrtes,  and,  to  cora- 
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plete  all,'  that  the  banker,  with  whom  the 
greatest  part  of  his  ready^  money  was  en¬ 
trusted,  had  deserted  his  creditors  and  re¬ 
tired  into  Sicily.  Collecting  therefore  the 
small  remains  of  his  fortune,  he  bid 
adieu  to  Tyre,  and,  led  by  Adversity 
through  unfrequented  roads  and  forests 
overgrown  with  thickets,  he  came  at  last 
to  a  small  village  at  the  foot  of  a  moun¬ 
tain.  Here  they  took  up  their  abode  for 
some  time  ;  and  Adversity,  in  return 
for  all  the  anxiety  he  had  suffered,  soften¬ 
ing  the  severity  of  her  lonks,  adminis¬ 
tered  to  him  the  most  faithful  counsel, 
weaning  his  heart  from  the  immoderate 
love  of  earthly  things,  and  teaching  him 
to  revere  the  gods,  and  to  place  his  whole 
trust  and  happiness  in  their  government 
and  protection.  She  humanized  his  soul, 
made  him  modest  and  humble,  taught 
him  to  compassionate  the  distresses  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  inclined  him  to 
relieve  them. 

“lam  sent,’^  said  she,  “  by  the  gods, 
to  those  alone  whom  they  love  :  for  I  not 
only  train  them  up  by  my  severe  disci¬ 
pline  to  future  glory,  but  also  prepare 
them  to  receive  with  a  greater  relish  all 
such  moderate  enjoyments  as  are  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  this  probationary  state. — 
As  the  spider,  when  assailed,  seeks  shel¬ 
ter  in  its  inmost  web,  so  the  mind  which 
I  afflict,  contracts  its  wandering  thoughts, 
and  flies  for  happiness  to  itself.  It  was 
I  who  raised  the  characters  of  Cato, 
Socrates  and  Timoleon,  to  so  divine  a 
height,  and  set  them  up  as  guides  and 
examples  to  every  future  age.  Prospe¬ 
rity,  my  smiling,  but  treacherous  sister, 
too  frequently  delivers  those  whom  she 
has  seduced,  to  be  scourged  by  her  cruel 
followers,  Anguish  and  Despair :  while 
Adversity  never  fails  to  lead  those  who 
will  be  instructed  by  her,  to  the  blissful 
habitation  of  Tranquillity  and  Content.^’ 

Uranio  listened  to  her  words  with  great 
attention  ;  and  as  he  looked  carncstlyon 
her  face,  the  deformity  of  it  seemed  in¬ 
sensibly  to  decrease.  By  gentle  degrees 
his  aversion  to  her  abated  ;  and  at  last,  he 
gave  himself  wholly  up  to  her  counsel 
and  direction.  She  would  often  repeat 
to  him  the  wise  maxim  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  “  That  those  who  want  the  fewest 
things,  approach  nearest  to  the  gods, 
who  want  nothing.”  She  admonished 
him  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  many  thousands 
beneath  him,  instead  of  gazing  on  the 
few  who  live  in  pomp  and  splendor ; 
and  in  his  addresses  to  the  gods,  instead 
of  asking  for  riches  and  popularity,  to 
pray  for  a  virtuous  mind,  a  quiet  state, 


an  unblameable  life,  and  a  death  full  of 
good  hopes. 

Finding  him  to  be  every  day  more  and 
more  i^omposed  and  resigned,  though 
neither  enamoured  of  her  face,  nor  de¬ 
lighted  with  her  society,  she  at  last  ad¬ 
dressed  him  in  the  following  manner. 

“  As  gold  is  purged  and  refined  frorn 
dross  by  the  fine,  so  is  adversity  sent  by 
Providence  to  try  and  improve  the  virtue 
of  mortals.  The  end  obtained,  my  task 
is  finished  ;  and  I  now  leave  you,  to  go 
and  give  an  account  of  .charge.  Your 
brother,  whose  lot  was  prosperity,  and 
whose  condition  you  so  much  envied,  af¬ 
ter  having  experienced  the  error  of  his 
choice,  is  at  last  released  by  death  from 
the  most  wretched  of  lives.  Happy  has 
it  been  for  Uranio,  that  his  lot  was  Ad¬ 
versity,  whom  if  he  remembers  as  he 
ought,  his  life  will  be  honourable,  and 
his  death  happy.” 

As  she  pronounced* these  words,  she 
vanished  from  his  sight.  But  though  her 
features  at  that  moment,  instead  of  in¬ 
spiring  their  usual  horror,  seemed  to 
display  a  kind  of  languishing  beauty  ; 
yet  as  Uranio,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  ef 
forts,  could  never  prevail  upon  himsel 
to  love  her,  he  neither  regretted  her  djr 
parturc,  nor  wished  for  her  return.  Bii 
though  he  rejoiced  in  her  absence,  h 
treasured  up  her  counsels  in  his  heart,  am 
grew  happy  by  the  practice  of  them. 

He  afterwards  betook  himself  again  t 
merchandize  ;  and  having  in  a  short  tim 
acquired  a  competency  sufficient  for  th 
real  enjoyments  of  life,  he  retreated  t 
a  little  farm,  which  he  had’ bought  fo 
that  purpose,  and  where  he  determine 
to  continue  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
here  he  employed  his  time  in  planti 
gardening  ancl* husbandry,  in  quelling 
disorderly  passions,  and  in  forming  hil 
mind  by  the  lessons  of  Adversity.  Hi 
took  great  delight  in  a  little  cell  or  he 
mitage  in  his  garden,  which  stood  und 
a  tuft  of  trees,  encompassed  with  cgla 
tine  and  honey-suckles.  Adjoining  to 
was  a  cold-bath,  formed  by  a  spring  iss 
ing  from  a  rock,  and  over  die  door  w 
written  in  large  characters  the  foUowi 
inscription 

Beneath  thi»  mois-grown  roof,  withjn  thia  ceU,| 

Jruth,  Liberty,  Content,  and  Virtue  dwell. 

•  Say,  you  who  dare  this  happy  place  disdain, 

What  palace  can  display  »o  fair  a  train  ? 

He  lived  to  a  goo4  old  age  ;  and  di 
honoured  and  lamented. 

'  World. 
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SPFXTRES. 


A*  all  popular  and  long  established 
opinions  are  objects  of  curiosity  and  re¬ 
search  for  the  philosopher,  we  think  the 
belief  of  spectres  worthy  of  some  atten¬ 
tion  even  in  this  light.  It  will  therefore, 
we  hope,  give  some  satisfaction  to  the 
philosophictl  reader,  to  see  a  short  ac- 
^unt  of  the  sources  or  principles  from 
which  this  belief  is  derived.  But  as  the 
belief  of  spectres  is  connected  with  other 
opinions  which  appear  to  us  highly  inju¬ 
rious  to  Religion  :  opinions  which  have 
been  supported  by  many  learned  men, 
and  which  are  still  believed  by  some  men 
of  literary  education — it  will  also  be  pro¬ 
per,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the 
evidence  on  which  this  belief  rests,  in 
which  we  must  consider  both  their  pro¬ 
bability  and  credibility. 

In  the  present  investigation  we  mean 
to  set  aside  altogetherthe  celestial  appear 
ances  recorded  in  the  scripture,  as  being 
founded  on  unquestionable  evidence,  and 
perfectly  agreeable  to  those  rules  by  which 
the  Deity  acts  in  the  usual  course  of  his 
providence.  The  Israelites,  diiring  the 
existence  of  their  state,  were  immedi¬ 
ately  unilcr  the  authority  of  God,  not 
«ly  as  the  moral  governor  of  the  world, 
lut  as  the  king  of  Israel.  In  the  infancy 
f  the  world,  while  men  were  rude  and 
unenlightened,  and  entirely  under  the 
nfluenceof  Idolatry,  many  revelations 
Ycre  necessary  to  preserve  in  their  minds 
urc  ideas’of  the  nature  of  God,  and ‘of 
,hc  worship  due  to  him.'  They  were 
iccessary  also  to  pave  the  way  for  that 
lustrious  dispensation  which  the  Lord 
esus  came  from  heaven  to  diffuse  over 
he  world.  Every  celestial  appearance 
-  •  pftcorded  in  scripture  was  cxhlbiteTlFof 
;-r  <■"»  wise  and  important  purpose,  which 
^  apparent'to  every  person  who 
oosiders  these  appearances  with  atten- 
iom  But  when  the  scriptures  were 
written  and  published,  and  the  Christian 
^  ^  eligion  fully  established,  revelation  cea- 

'  ed,4and  miracles  and  heavenly  messen- 
ers  were  no  longer  requisite.  What 
redit  then  ought  we  to  give  to  those 
larvellous  stories  related  in  ancient  au- 
lors  concerning  prodigies  ' in  the  hea- 
ens,  and  the  apparition  of  angels  both 
this  cell,  )od  and  bad  ? 

d^\n  pretended  that  any  of  those 

^  *  odigies  and  appearances  were  exhibited 

Y  purposes  equally  great  and  important 
md  di  those  which  are  described  in  scrip- 
re  :  and  can  we  suppose  that  the  All- 
oRLD.  lac  Governor  of  the  world  would  per- 
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mk  his  Angels  to  render  themselves  visi¬ 
ble  to  the  eye  of  man  for  no  purpose  at 
all,  or  for  a  purpose  which  might  have 
been  equally  well  accomplished  without 
their  interposition  ?  Would  this  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  perfect  wisdom,  or  would dt 
be  consistent  even  with  the  excellence  and 
superiority  of  understanding  which  we 
are  taught  to  ascribe  to  these  elevated 
beings  ?  The  whoje  will  of  God  is  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  in  the  scriptures  ;  what  fur¬ 
ther  use  for  the  visible  interposition  of 
Angels  ?  It  may  be  objected,  “  Are  they 
not  all  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to 
minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of 
salvation  We  answer,  That  Angels 
may  animate  and  support  good  men  by  an 
invisible  interposition. 

And  if  God  has  given  no  commission 
to^  his  Angels  to  deliver  to  men  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  tliere 
any  probability  that  he  would  give  any 
commission  or  any  license  to  evil  spirits  ? 
It  will  be  said,  that  this  doctrine  is  clear¬ 
ly  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  in  these 
words,  “  The  Devil  goeth  about  as  a 
roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  de¬ 
vour.”  We  will  not  avail  ourselves  of 
the  interpretation  of  some,  who  say  that 
the  word  devil,,  which  in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  signifies  an  adversary ^  or  slander.^ 
rr,  refers  here  to  some  human  being,  who 
was  a  violent  enemy  of  the  Christians. — 
All  that  can  be  deduced  from  these  words, 
upon  the  supposition  that  they  refer  to  a 
malignant  spirit,  is  merely  that  he  goeth 
about  seducing  men  to  vice.  But  it  is 
not  by  assuming  a  hideous  form,  and  pre¬ 
senting  himself  to  the  midnight  travel¬ 
ler,  that  such  a  purpose  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  A  spirit  may  probably  have  di¬ 
rect  access  to  our  minds  without  the  .in¬ 
tervention  of  any  thing  corporeal ;  and 
by  exciting  our  passions  may  plunge  us 
into  vice,  which  is  the  only  object  such 
a  being  is  supposed  to  have  in  view. — 
None  of  the  marvellous  stories  which  we 
have  heard  concerning  the  apparition 
of  .evil  spirits  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
they  appear  to  entice  men  to  com¬ 
mit  crimes.  We  never  heard  of  any 
evil  spirits  that  required  men  to  steal 
to  perpetrate  robbery  or  murder.  They, 
only  appear  to  terrify  some  crazy  timo¬ 
rous  individuals,  who  have  whims  and 
fancies  enough  of  their  own  to  agitate 
their  minds,  though  no  preternatural  vi- 
vision  should  ever  appear  tojthem.  It 
is  not  consistent,  therefore,  with  the 
character  of  God,  aocl  what  he  has  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  of  his  will,  to  believe  that 
he  would  commission  good  Angels,  or  < 


permit  evil  A.ogels,  to  appear  to  men 
since  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  or 
indeed  at  any  former  period  of  the  world, 
unless  some  great  and  mighty  purpose 
was  to  be  fulfilled.  It  is-  not  consistent 
with  what  we  know  of  the  nature  of  good 
or  bad  angels  to  suppose,  that  though 
permission  were  granted  them  occasion¬ 
ally  to  shew  themselves  to  men,  that  they 
would  appear  in  that  way  which  story¬ 
tellers  describe. 

It  is  equally  improbable  that  the  spi¬ 
rits  of  tlve  dead  who  are  removed  from 
the  world,  should  again  be  permitted  to’ 
visit  it.  At  death  men  undergo  as  great,' 
perhaps  a  greater  change,  than  when. they 
came  first  into  the  light  of  the  sun.  is- 
it  not  therefore  as  improbable  that  a  man 
should  return  in  a  visible  co/poreal  form 
after  death,  as  that,  after  having  arrived 
at  manhood,  he  should  returp  to  the  state 
in  which  he  was  before  his  birth  f  Such 
changes  as  these  are  evidently  made- per¬ 
manent  by  the  invariable  laws  of  nature. 
But  suppose  it  were  possible,  for  what' 
purpose  should  they  return  ?  To  describe 
to  us  what  is  passing  in  the  other  world, 
to  animate  us  to  virtue,  by  informing  us 
of  the  rewards  which  there  aWait  the 
good  ;  or  to  alarm  us,  by  describing  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  These  seem 
important  reasons.  But  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  has  wisely  thrown  a  veil  over  fu¬ 
turity.  We  know  every  thing  of  the 
other  world  from  the  scripture  which  it 
is  proper  for  us  at  present  to  know.  And 
as  to  incentives  to  virtue,  we  are  already 
blessed  with  a  number  sufficiently  great 
and  powerliil  for  moral  beings,  who  arc 
to  act  from  rational  motives,  and  not 
from  compulsion.  He  that  will  not  hear 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  will  not  be  per¬ 
suaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.” 

There  is  one  strong  objection  against 
the  probability  of  spectres,  which  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  prove  that  they  are  not  intelli¬ 
gent  creatures  ;  or  at  least  that  they  pos¬ 
sess  so  small  a  degree  of  intelligence, 
that  they  arc  unqualified  to  act  with  pru-- 
dcnce,  to  propose  any  end  to  themselves, 
or  use  the  proper  means  to  come  to  that^ 
end.  Ghosts  often  appear  in  order  to  > 
discover  some  crime  that  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  :  but  they  never  appear  to  a  ma¬ 
gistrate,  or  person  in  authority,  but  to 
some  illiterate  clown,  who  happens  to  • 
live  near  the  place  where  the  crime  was 
perpetrated  ;  to  some  person  who  has  * 
no  connection  with  the  affair  at  "all,  and 
who  in  general  is  the  most  improper  in 
the  world  for  making  the  discover)’.  For  • 
instance,  in  Granville’s  Saducismus  trU- 
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umphatus  (a  book  written  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  by  a  Chaplain  of  Charles  II.  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  common  opinions  respecting 
witchcraft  and  apparitions,)  we  have  the 
following  story  ; 

'  James  Haddock,  a  farmer,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Elenor  Welsh,  by  whom  heTiad 
a  son.  After  the  death  of  Haddock,  his 
wife  married  one  Davis  ;  and  both  agreed 
to  defraud  the  son  by  the  former  marriage 
of  a  lea*»e  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  fa¬ 
ther.  Upon  this  the  ghost  of  Haddock 
appeai*ed  to  one  Francis  'Favemer,  the 
servant  of  Lord  Chicestcr,  and  desired 
him  to  go  to  Elenor  Welsh,  and  to  in¬ 
form  her  that  it  ww  the  will  of  her  for¬ 
mer  husband  that  their  son  should  enjoy 
the  lease.  Taverner  did  not  at  first  exe- 
ente  this  commission  ;  but  he  was  con¬ 
tinually  haunted  by  the  apparition  in  the 
most  hideous  shapes,  which  even  threat¬ 
ened  to  tear  him  in  pieces,  till  at  last  he 
delivered  the  message.  Now,  had  this 
spectre  had  the  least  common  sense,  it 
would  have  appeared  first  to  Elenor 
Welsh  and  her  husband  Davis,  and 
frightened  them  into  compliance  at  once, 
and  not  have  kept  poor  Taverner  in  such 
constant  disquietude,  wJk>  had  no  con¬ 
cern  in  the  matter. 

Another  very  odd  circumstance  res¬ 
pecting  apparitions  in  general  must  not 
be  omitted,  which  is,  that  they  have 
no  power  to  speak  till  they  are  addressed. 
In  the  27th  of  Granville’s*  relations  we  ! 
read  of  an  old  woman  that  appeared  of¬ 
ten  to  David  Hunter,  a  neat-herd,  at  the 
house  of  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Con¬ 
ners.  ►'Whenever  she  appeared,  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  follow  her  ;  and  for 
three  quarters  of  ayear  poor  David  spent 
.  the  whole  of  almost  every  night  in  scam¬ 
pering  up  and  down  through  the  woods 
after  this  old  woman.  How  long  this 
extraordinary  employment  might  have 
continued,  it  is  impossible  to  guess,  had 
not  David’s  violent  fatigue  made  him  one 
night  exclaim,  “  Lord  bless  me  !  would 
I  were  dead  Shall  I  never  be  deliver¬ 
ed  from  ithis  misery  ?”  On  which  the 
phantom  replied,  Lord  bless  me  too  ! 
It  was  happy  you  apokc  first,  for  till  then 
I  had  no  power  to  speak,  though  I  have 
followed  you  so  long  I”  Then  she  gave 
him  a  message  to  her  two  sons,  though- 
David  told  her  he  remembered  nothing 
about  her.  David,  it  seems,  neglected 
to  deliver  the  message  ;  at  which  the  old 
beldame  was  so  niuch  provoked,  that  she 
rettsantd  and  hit  him  a  hearty  blow  on  the 
shoukUxr,  which  made  him  cry  out,  and 
then  ^>eafk  to  her.  Now  if  she  could 


not  speak  till  David  addressed  her,  .why 
might  slid  not  have  applied  this  Oratdrial 
medicine  the  first  time  she  appeared  to 
him?  It  would  saved  both  herself  and 
him  many  a  weary  journey  ;  arid  certain¬ 
ly  David  would  much  rather  have  had 
even  half  a  dolmen  of  blows  from  her 
choppy  fists,  than  have  wanted  so  many 
night?s  sleep.  To  complete  the  stor}’, 
we  must  add,  that  when  David’s  wife 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  him  from  fol¬ 
lowing  the  troublesome  visitor,  she  trudg¬ 
ed  after  him,  hut  never  was  gratified 
with  a  sight  of  the  enchantress.  David’s 
little  dog  too  was  a  dutiful  attendant  on 
his  master  during  the  pilgrimage.*  . 

It  is  remarked  by  Granville,  that  ghosts 
arc  generally  very  eager  to  be  gone.  In¬ 
deed  they  are  often  so  much  so,  that 
they  do  not  stay  tb'tcll  their  errand. — 
One  would  be  induced  ffenn  this,  as  well 
as  the  circumstances  already  mentioned, 
to  think  that  tKey  are  the  stupidest  and 
the  dullest  of  the  dead .  that  assume  the 
appearance  of  ghosts  ;  unless  we  adopt 
the  ingenious  solution  of  Granville, 
“  That  it  is  a  very  hard  and  painful  thing 
for  them'  to  force  their  thin  and  tenuous 
bodies,  into  a  visible  consistence;  that 
their  bodies  must  needs  be  exceedingly 
compresced  ;  and  that  therefore  they 
must  be  in  haste  to  be  delivered  from  the 
unnatural  pressure. 

(’'Fo  be  continued, J 


.in  the  writings  of  the  first  philosophers 
who  have  treated  of  the  history  of  na¬ 


ture. 


SeUded for  the  Evening  Firefde, 


On  bedfk  of  subw  the  moon-bearns  slept, 

And  chilly  was  the  nudnight  gloom, 

When  by  a  damp  grave  Ellen  wept  ; 

Sweet  girl  f  It  was  her  LIndor*s  tomb. 

A  warm  tear  gush’d,  the  wintry  air 
Congeal’d  it  as  it  flow’d  away ; 

All  night  it  lay -a  dew-drop  there,  *  ' 

At  morn  it  glitter’d  in  the. ray.  •  .  * 

An  angel,  wandertng  from  its  sphere. 

Beheld  this  bright  this  froxen  gem,  •  .  ' 
Todove-cy’d  Pity  took  the  tear, 

And  hung  it  on  her  diadem.  ;  r  i 

Moore. 


Description  of  thje  Ostrich, — Abridged 
,  ^  from  Buffpn^ 


The  Ostrich  was- known  in  the  remot¬ 
est  ages,  and’mentit&hed  by  the  most  an¬ 
cient  authors.  It  is  frequently  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  which  the  sacred  writers  draw 
their  comparisons  and  allegofies.  In 
still  more  distant  periods,  its  fiesh  seems  i 
to  have  bcetjcommonly'used  for  food  ;  for 
the  legislator  of  the  Jews  prohibits  it  as 
unclean.  It  occurs  also  in  Herodotus,  the 
must  ancient  of  profane  historians,  and. 


The  family  of  the  Ostrich,  therefore, 
is  of  great  antiquity  ;  nor  in  the  course 
of  ages  has  it  varied  or  degenerated  from 
its  native  purity.  It  has  always  remain¬ 
ed  on  its  paternal  estate  ;  and  its  lustre 
has  been  transmitted  unsullied  by  foreign 
intercourse.  In  short,  it  is  among  the 
birds  what  the  elephant  is  among  the 
quadrupeds,  a  distinct  race,  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  all  the  others  by  characters  as 
striking  as  they  are  invariable. 

l‘he  Ostrich  is  reckoned  the  largest  of 
the  birds,  its  weight  being  sometimes 
eighty  pounds  ;  but  it  is  deprived  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  winged  tribe,  the  pow¬ 
er  of  flying. 

They  are  peculiar  to  Africa,  the  islands 
contiguous  to  that  continent,  and  that 
part  of  Asia  which  borders  on  it.  They 
are  very  numerous,  on  the  mountains 
situated  on  the  southwest’of  Alexandria* 
They  prefer  the  most  solitary  and  the 
most  arid  tracts,  that  are  scarcely  ever 
refreshed  by  genial  showers  ;  and  this 
confirms  the  account  of  the  Arabians, 
that  they*  do  not  drink.  I'hey  assemble 
in  these  deserts  in  numerous  flocks,  which 
at  a  distance  resemble  troops  of  cav-aliy’, 
and  as  such  have  alarmed  many  caravans. 
Their  life  must  be  spent  rather  hardly 
in  these  vast  barren  solitudes  ;  but  there 
they  taste  the  sweets  ef  liberty  and  love. 
And  is  not  the  desert  which  offers  these 
ravishipg  pleasures  converted  into  an 
Elysian  field  ?  To  enjoy  these  inestiniable 
blessings  they  fly  the  prescnce^of  man; 
but  man  learns  the  profit  he  can  derive 
from  them  ;  he  haunts  them  in  their  most 
savage  retreats  ;  he  feeds  on  their  eggs, 
their  blood,  their  fat,  their  flesh  ;  and 
decks  himself,  with  their  plumes. 

Whole  nations  have  merited  the  name 
of  Struthophagi,  from  the  ciistonv  of 
feeding  on  the  Ostrich  ;  and  these  people 
bordered  'On  the  Eiephantophagi,  who 
had  not  better  cheer.  For  this  dish  Api- 
cius  directs,  and  with  great  reason,  a 
poignant/ sort  of  sauce;  which  proves 
that  it  was  used  among  the  Romans  ; 
but  we  have  other  evidence  ;  the  empe¬ 
ror  Heliogabalus  once  ordered  the  brains 
of  six  hundred  Ostriches  to  be  served  up 
for  a  single  repast.  Even  at  present  the 
inhabitants  of  Lyhia  and  Numidia  feed 
upon. tame  ones., 

'The  Ethiopians  flay  the  Ostriches,  and 
sell  their  skins  to  the  merchants  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  The  leather  is  very  thick,  and 
the  Arabians  formerly  made  it  into  inner 
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jackets,  which  served  instead  of  a  cuirass  A  treaty  of  offenfive  and  defenfile  alliance  he  has  diTcovcrcd  gold  in  branches  and  creeks 
and  buckler.  The  long  white  plumes  of  has  been  concluded  between  Pruffia  and  Ruf-  in  the  counties  of  Cabarrus,  Montgr>intry  and 
the  tail  and  wings  have  been  always  high-  On  this  treaty  the  London  Courier  re-  Randolph,  in  a  Northand  North  EaR  qoud'e, 

ly  esteemed  ;  the  ancients  used  them  for  i^^^rks.  ^  ^  ^nd  in  the  counties  of  Mecklenburg  in  a 

decoration,  and  appropriated  them  to  **  By  this  treaty 'Pruffia  engages  to  make  South  and  South  Weft  dirc(5th'n  from^t^ic 
distinguish  the  military  profession,  in  a  common  caufe  with  England,  Ruffia  ^nd  mine  firft  found,  where  none  had  ever  hceu 
which  they  succeeded  to  the  feathers  of  Auftria,  if  Bonaparte  does  not  accede  to  the  found  before,  except  iu  three  or  four  branches 
the  swan  t  for  birds  have  always  furnish-  terms  of  peace  which  have  been  propofkd  to  J^^ar  Reed’s  (the  hrft  difeovery )  in  Cabarrus 
ed  the  polished  nations,  as  well  as  the  sa-  h'*"-  The  objedl  rf  Duroc's  miffien  to  Ber-  A  few  pieces  of  gold  interniiaed 

vaice  tribes,  with  the  materials  of  orna-  "‘her  to  join  Franbe  with  done  have  been  found  on  the  lurface  <4 

ment.  In  Turkey,  even  at  present,  a  immediately,  or  m  the  event  of  hernot  Join,  the  earth,  and  foine  ploughed  up  in  niol^  ot 

Janissary,  who  has  distinguished  himself  neutrahty,_  Jhe  connt.es.  Several  of  the  faid  water 

J  ^  i  i  *  u*  ^  I  hrlt  prupolmon  was  unmediately  rejected,  courfes  contain  confidcrablc  quantities  x  t 

by  118  war  I  c  a  c  levc  on  s,  ^  when  Pruffia  eyinced  an  intention  of  no  longer  gold  duff,  which,  he  fays,  can  ,be.co11c<51cd 

to  wear  them  ijn..nis  turban  ,  aaci  in  the  ttnA  no  wav  nrofitahiv.  hfit  hv  wafTiino-  tlie 


Congo,  these  feathers  arc  mixed  with  fia  IhouJd  immediately  declare  for 'or  againll  which  will  unite  with  th.e  particles  of  j  go, cf., 
those  of  tlie  peacock,  to  form  ensigns  of  him.  The  King  of  Pruffia  inlfaotly  comnm-  and  the  amalgiim  thereby  formed  difunited, 
war  j  and  the  lardics  of  England  and  of  nicated  this  peremptory  demand  to  the  Em-  by  fublimating  the  fame  in  a  fuitablefumac^ 
Italy  make  them  into  a  sort  of  fans.  It  peror  of  Rullia,  and  the  two  monarchs  in  n.  ■■folic-wi„s  ktur  to  tb.  ,diUr  of  iBc 

IS  well  known  what  prodigious  consump-  concert  returned  an  anlwer,  m  winch  they  I,„el/igoocor,  gh!n^  an  account  of  ,h, 

ti  )n  IS  made  of  them  in  Luropc  for  hats,  propofed—  Cherokee  hJiam  in  cUHzation  it  too  inter- 

helmets,  tlieatrical  dresses,  furniture,  “  Th<it  Naples  ffiould  be  evacuated  by  the  es  ting  to  bt  omit  ted  o 

canopies,  funeral  decorations,  and  even  French  troops  ;  that  tlie  treaty  of  Luneville  - 

for  female  ornaments:  and  indeed  it  Ihould  be  executed  to  its  full  extent;  that  t  •  \-  •  r  i  ' 

mast  be  allowed,  that  they  have  a  fine  Switzerland  and  Holland  ihould  be  declared  .  pf  ^  *  epiiU- 

eject  both  from  their  natural  and  artifi-  independent  1-and  that  the  regid  dignity  of  Cherokee  chiefs  having  from  Uu.r 

Ctrl  colours  and  from  their  gentle  wavinc  Italy  be  forever  feparated  from  the  imperial  ‘ 

n  Fmnce.  If  thefe  propolidons  mduced  the  following  aatements  and. obfer- 

irwe  consider  that  bulk  and  swiftness  we«  acceded  to.  Ruffia  pro.niled  to  evacuate  vMions  .rehumg  to  nat..  p.  To  fpeak 

.J  eZlTei  tribe  Ostrich  «e  mn«  Corfu  ;  but  if  they  were  rejeaed,  the  Fruf-  the  progrefs  of  the  idWnl  an*,  va- 

are  combined  in  the  Ostrich  we  must  „my  would  commence  its  mierations."  ncty  of  manulactures,  and  puifu.ts  of  agn- 
be  convinced  that  they  are  extremely  ^  -/t*  >r  •  *  culture  is  fo  great  amongft  thefe  people  as 

strong  ;  yet  it  never  attacks  the  weak,  *  Swedim  Monarch,  with  an  army  of  ought  cfFciflually  to  remove  prejudices  that 
and  seldom  opposes  the  assaults  of  the  *P^tiy  Ruffians,  is  on  formerly  exiftedagainft  the  red  men  <yf  A nie- 

powerful.  Covered  with  a  hard  tliick  to  the  field  of  battle.  rJea.  A  perfon  travelling  through  the  Chero- 

coat  of  leather,  and  furnished  with  a  The  lateft  London  paper  received  flutes  kcc  country  is  agreeably  Airprifed  to  find  the 

broad  sternum,  which  serves  for  a  breast-  *  king’s  metrenger  and  a  Pruffian  officer  cards  and  the  fpinning  wheel  in  ufe  in  almofV 
Uie,  and  defended  by  another  callous  arrived  with  important  dif  every  family.  They  raifeihc  cotton  and  the 

reast-blate  it  hardly  feels  the  apulica-  P^i^thes from  Berlin;  their  contents  had  not  indigo,  fpin  and  dye  the  yarn,  and  weave  it 
ion  of  extenul  blows  ;  aiul  it  escapes  imoThand.bme  cfotli,  mth  Wliicli  they  cl  . ^e 

rom  the  greater  tnd  more  serious  dan-  .  The  Rev.  Dr.  Nelfon,  brother  and  harof  families  m  a  decent  and  comfortable 

ers  by  the  rapidity  of  its  flight.  ‘he  gallant  Admiral,  has  been  created  Earl  ‘he  habits  of  the  wlmepeople.— 

Itscrvresemblesthe  wailinirof  ahoarse  Ne'fon  of  Trafalgar.  Admiral  Collingwood  inore  than  one  tlioi^and  fpinniiig 

mcrvrestmo  estnewauingotanoarse  c  ^  ®o  ®  wheel •,  a..d  upwards  of  one  hundred  loorrs 

hild,  and  IS  still  more  plaintive;  how  has  b-cn  ere  ted  a  Baron.  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  which  arc  all  In  “life 

loomy  IS  It  then  and  even  terrible,  to  -It  is  fa.d  that  m  Oreat  Britain  the  number  induftry.  Araongft  them  are 

•avellers  who  penetrate  with  timorous  of  People  capable  of  nfing  in  arms  en  maje  fiiver-ftniths,  black  fmiths,  coopers, 

pprehensions  into  the  immensity  of  these  f™n  15  to  Oo  years  of  age  are  *,7^,847—  foddlert,  tanners,  flioe  makers  and  wheel 
eserts,  where  every  living  being, man  that  the  Volunteers  m  the  united  kingdom  frights;  fpccimens'of  thefe  manufaAnies 
ot  excepted,  is  an  object  of  dread  and  lall  March  were  700,000  thatthere  are  about  maybe  feen  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Morin,  in 
anger!  93.030  carnages  yearly-^at,  of  63  mar  this  dty.  Thefe  mechanics  are  principally 

^  three  only  are  without  oflFspr.ng—  ftif.taught,  part  of  their  tpols  are  fumilbed 

SUMMARY  OF  INTELLIGfNCE  every  38  years  p^uen  a  new  gener^  hy  the  public,  and  part  by  themfelves ;  the 

SUMMARY  OF  INFELLIGENCE.  t.on  5  coid-equently  there  have  been  176  pf„„gh‘^and  the  are  in  conllaht  ufc 


anger  ! 


SUMMARY  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 


■Jropean  aflFairs  both  by  “  flood  and  field  «  •  fvetj  ^celt  6.893  ;■  every  day  914  ;  every  fupplied  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 

he  Fnglifti  fquadron  under  sir  Richard  j  about  49  ;  and  every  three  minutes  a  !  than  formerly,  and  fome  earned otftAfthcif 
rachan,  cruizing  off  Ferrol  on  the  5th  of  —  country  to  fell  to  the  white  people  in  Gcor- 

ovembci.  fell  in  with  and  captured,  after  a>  Domestic. — Dr.  Aires,  from  New  Jer/ey,  gia  and  Tenneffee.  They  have  feveral  grift 
vere  engagement,  four  French  (hips  of  the  j  who  has  lately  explored  feveral  of  our  wef  mills  and  one  faw  mill.  So  far  have  tiiey 
C ;  they  have  fince  arrived  at  Plymouth.  |  tern  counties  in  fcarch  of  gold,  reports  that  changed  the  hunting  life  for  purfuits  leading 


«» 


THE  EVENING  FIRE-SIDE. 


The  Indians  at  Wafhington  all  vifited  the 
capitol  on  the  30th  ult.  fpent  about  an  hour 
in  the  Houfe,  and  about  the  fame  time  in  the 
Senate. 

The  principal  CUage  Chief  died  very  fud- 
dcnly  01^  the  night  of  the  fame  day. 

The  oldeil  inhabitant  of  Norlolk  does  not 
reqolled  ^  mild  a  icaibn  as  the  prefent.  An 
account  frpm  there  hiyi*  W  e  bad  Green 
Pe4\fe  eapoM  ibr  in  PVt*  market  on  Tuef- 
day  hift  I'*  r  <■ 

Complaints  m  the  paft^lcalbn  hare  been 
made,  tliat  the  Gaftkef .  Worms  which  a  few 
years  fince,  committed  fueb  depreciations  on 
our  orchards,  ha^  a^ain  made  their  appear*- 
ance,  commenced  their  deftru^tivo  career,  and 
threatened  r  Repetition  of  the  calamity  for¬ 
merly  inflidled.  The  apple  in  its  rarions  ufes 
is  fo  extremely  neceiTary  and  convenient  to 
every  clai^  of  citizens  in  the  community,  that 
its  -prefervation  from  the  ravages  of  thefe  de¬ 
vouring  reptiles,  is  an  object  of  no  fmall 
magnitude. 

Sundry  notices  of  a  Comet,  o>  Cofnet-like 
appearance,  lately  difeovered  at  Columbia, 
8.  C.  have  been  made  in  the  public  prints, 
die  following  is  a  (hort  accoiint  of  the  (omc 
phenomenon,  obferved  in  this  city. 

On  the  8th  December  laft,  about  6  o^clock 
in  the  evening,  a  nebelous  appearance  was 
difeovered  about  2y  degrees  above  the  fouth- 
ern  horizon,  not  far  from  the  meridian.  On 
viewing  it  through  a  telcfcope,  it  w'as  im- 
ihediately  judged  to  be  a  Comet — the  nucleus 
or  body  was  plainly  diftinguiftiable  from  the 
bur  or  nebula  which  furrounded  it.  By  ob- 
ferving  its  pofition  with  refpe^t  to  fbndty 
known  ftars  in  its  vicinity,  its  place  Wu.  pret¬ 
ty  accurately^  afeertamed,  and  marked  On 'a 
large  cek^iai  globe— *4t3  latitude  being  about 
17  d^rees  fouth,  and  its  longitude  about  10 
degrees  of  Pisces. 

On  the  next  evening,  about  the  iante  hour, 
it  exhibited  nearly  the  faipe  appearance  j  on¬ 
ly  that  it  had.  changed  ‘  its  pla^-  about  i  B  de¬ 
grees^ — being  now  in'  Ubout  3 1  degrees  of 
fouLh  latitude,,  and  its  longitude  about  the 
beginning  of  Fiices.*  On  the  following  even*, 
ing.  though  remarkably,  dear,  •  the  cOmet 
was  no  loniterdilccrnablc — il  had  funk  below  | 


to  civijization,  and  all  this  has  been  done  | 
fince  the  year  *794^  when  there  was  not  a 
^air  of  cards,  Ipinning  wheel  or  loom,  or 
even  a  mechanic  in  their  nation.  They  have 
large  ftcx:ks  of  black  cattle,  horfes  and  other 
doxneftic  animals ;  they  rhake  fomc  butter, 
aad  cheefe  of  a  ^oed  quality  is  lUade  in  a 
number  of  famihes.  aince  agHculture  and 
tb^  domedlc  arts  have  betomt  the  principal 
pbjcAs  of  purfuir,  their  population  has  tvi- 
dtritly  increafed- 

There  arc  now  feven  fchools  ift  their  coun¬ 
try,  w'^hcre  mofe  than  otic  hundted  childftfft 
arc  taught  reading  and  writing,  and  fbmi  of 
them  atithm^ic.  They  arc  faft  emerging 
from  a  ilate  of  barbarity  to  a  ftate  of  impro¬ 
ved  and  ami;d)le  fociety,  and  under  the  coun¬ 
tenance  and  fnftcring  hand  of  government, 
will  become  ufcful  citizens,  and  will  contri¬ 
bute  no  inconflderable  portion  to  the  ftrenetb 
of  our  country  ;  to  which  they  are  every  day 
becoming  more  and  more  attached  ffohi  *n- 
,tere(l  and  atfedion.  There,  has  formerly 
ex  ifted  an  erroneous  opinion  that  the  abori¬ 
gines  of  this  country  could  not  be  brought  to 
a  ftate  of  civilization.  A  greater  pait  of 
the  Cherokces  ate  now  adtually  civilized  ;  to 
fix  the  precife  point  where  barbarity  ccafcs 
and  where  civilization  begins,  is  perhaps  im- 
roffible.  Many  of  thfcfe  people  have  edrt- 
ndtrahle  information  "and  .great  decency  of 
manners  ;  thefe  are  ftrong  marks  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  If  in  any  fociety  it  be  required  that 
every  individual  be  well  infonined,  and  de¬ 
cent  in  manners  before  that  fociety  could  be 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  civilized  fociety, 
1  don’t  know  what  conilderable  diftri^l  of  any 
country  would  be  entitled  to  the  appellation., 
'llic  fa^  is,  that  Cherokces  have  made 
cohCderiblc  advances  in  civilixation,  the 
condderation  of  which  will  afford  much  fatif- 
fadipn  to  the  government,  to  the  adminiftra- 


T6  CORRESPONDEKTS 


With  the  produ^ions  of  thfc  various  wri- 
ters  in  profe  and  poetry  who  have  contributed 
to  enrich  the  pages  o(  the  ftrft  volume,  wt 
hope  to  be  libcrrdly  favoured.  Their  com¬ 
munications  (ball  always  receive  the  atten- 
tiod  they  merit. 

From  CausTicus  we  hope  to  hear  ofctn, 
The  admirers  6f  wit  and  humour  will  anx^ 
ioufly  eipcA  his  appearance  in  our  little  be^ 
mifpbcre,  and  to  ourfelves  it  will  afford  real 
gratification.  jE^  lihris  deprehendi  hominetn 
ardentis  \ngenii<,  varUe  ieSimip^ei  muJtm  memoria, 

^rhe  SfEXMACETiCiitOLE’s  radiancc  Would 
gladden  the  circle  that  furround  hur  Fhe^ , 


jidit  and  give  a  luftre  to  our  collection  that 


would  enfure  it  a  firft  rank  in  the  library  of 
every  lover  of  the  mufes. 

If  Varola  fhould  employ  his  Iherary  lei- 
fure  in  the  noble  effort  to  promote  Morality, 
and  inculcate  Virtue,  we  mall  cheerfully  dif. 
fufe  his  wcll-dcfigncd  effofions. 

The  Druid’s  “  wood  notes  wild”  we  hope 
have  not  ceafed  forever. 

SsMOM  Slow  and  Sam  Saunter  are  cor* 
dially  invited  to  bend  their  ftq^s  towards  our 
letter  box.  The  follies  and  vices  of  the  times 
require  the  lafli  of  fatire,  or  the  fportivc  (bafts 
of  humour  ;  and  to  fuch  writers  as  thefe  be* 


tipn,  and  to  the  friend  of  man  every  where. 
Ithas  beenforne  cxpcncc  to  the  government ; 
but  it  has  almoft  deftroyed  their  thii’ft  for 
war,  which  although  it  flattered  the  pride 
of  the  warrior,  muft,  if  pcrfifted  in,  even¬ 
tually  terminate  in  their’  cxtinClioh  :  but  in 
the  revolution  of  events  their  deftiny  has  been 
placed  In  the^  hands  of  the  United  States, 
whofe  magnanimity  it  is  prefumed  will  not 
let  them  perifli.  I  have  feveral  times  vifited 
the  principal  fcTiool  which  is  under  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  the  government;  the  progreft  of 
^e  children  in  reading  and  writing  is  equal 


BT.  #03EPB  rakestbaw, 
.«o.  5.4,  jKOBTh  front-street, 

ernd  Comnmnicatu' 
'•  *  '  .  (post  iwiid)  win  be  received, 

$n$sctiptions/tv\llAtso  le  receiveil  at  B^nfi 
niN' ^0HNsoifr*s  Biioi^Store,  No.  31,  Mafh 
Street,  *  %  '  ‘ 


andnot  that  of  a  J^onble^Stari  aS  fttdhditedby 
S.  P.G.  in  a  commuiiicatloa  to  die  Cbarlef- 
ton  City  Gazette.  *  /J’ 

Interments  in  the  different  ^burial.  grounff$ 


s  of  PhiUdelplHiij 
16— Children  8^-^ 


of  the  City  and  Lihertie 
ending  4tk  inst.  AJulls! 
Total  24. 


